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Elbert Downes Foudray by Dorothy Cotton 


Elbert Downes Foudray 
was born January 6, 1821 in 
“TFoudraysburg,” Hillsbor- 
ough, Kentucky. After fin- 
ishing school and working as 
a clerk in a store, he started 
out alone on his journey 
west. He first went to 
Charleston, Virginia; worked 
as a clerk in a store there 
and managed a hotel for 6 
years. At age 27, he went to 
New Orleans and again 
worked as a clerk. Hearing 
about gold in California, he 
signed on as a seaman and 
set sail for San Francisco on 
the merchant schooner, St. 
Mary. The trip was plagued 
with mishaps, the first being 
in the Gulf of Mexico and, 
several times going around 
the horn, they came close to 
sinking. The ship finally 
reached San Francisco 10 
months later. E. D. tried his 
luck at mining on the 
Feather River in Trinity 
County, but didn’t do very 
well. In the summer of 1851 
he and a friend purchased 30 
mules and started a pack 
train to the mines in Yreka. 
There were lots of miners 
and they all needed supplies. 


By the fall of 1852, E. D. 
heard of gold in Jackson- 
ville. So, he came to South- 
ern Oregon to try his luck 
around here. Again he did- 


n’t do very well at mining, 
so he started another mule 
train. This time he was in 
charge of taking supplies to 
the soldiers until the capture 
of Capt. John and his tribe 
in 1853. He continued to 
live and work as a clerk in 
Jacksonville until 1860. 
Then, Mr. E. D. Foudray 
and a couple of friends 
leased a flour mill in Phoe- 
nix. While living in Phoenix 
in 1862, he married Sarah 
Ali Colver, the daughter of 
Hiram Colver. By 1863 he 
became sole owner of the 
mill and all went well until 
the drought in 1869. With 
no water, he couldn’t run the 
mill and fill his orders so he 
sold the mill. E. D. and 
Sarah returned to Jackson- 
ville. 


At that time Jacksonville 
was the center of political 
activity. E. D. was well 
known for his stand on law 
and order and had no toler- 
ance for lawbreakers and 
unscrupulous citizens. He 
served as deputy sheriff for 
two years. In 187] he re- 
ceived a special commission 
from Governor Glover and, 
armed with a requisition, 
went to Salt Lake City 
where he arrested a former 
Secretary of State, Samuel 
E. May, who had failed to 
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pay a debt to the state. E. 
D. brought him back to 
stand trial. 


After his deputy sheriff 
term expired, he was en- 
gaged in the mercantile busi- 
ness in Jacksonville until 
1873 when the Governor 
appointed him aide to Gen- 
eral John Ross who had re- 
turned to active duty at the 
outbreak of the Modoc War. 
After returning to Jackson- 
ville, he served as county 
clerk for four years and Jus- 
tice of the Peace for six years 
before retiring and returning 
to Phoenix. He remained 
active in Jackson County 
affairs. Many improvements 
in the county were traceable 
to his support and assis- 
tance. Principally through 
his influence in the legisla- 
ture in 1866, a bill was intro- 
duced advocating the build- 
ing of the railroad through 
Phoenix. Elbert Downes 
Foudray died November 5, 
1903 and is buried in the 
Phoenix Pioneer Cemetery. 


Also published in the JCGL 
News 
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November 14, 1953 Mail Tribune Article by Helen J. Perry, Correspondent 


New Four-Lane Highway 
Recalls Many Memories of 
Muddy Trail to Phoenix 


Phoenix--The new four- 
lane intercity highway be- 
tween Medford and Ashland 
with the northbound one- 
way bypass around Phoenix 
brings to mind of many older 
residents of Phoenix the im- 
provement through the 
vears since 1884 when the 
road was just a wide muddy 
trail in winter and a dust 
cloud in the summer. 

It was quite an excursion 
to go to Medford in those 
earlier days. Most of the 
time it was a trip not rel- 
ished because the road was 
full of rocks, chuckholes and 
mud or dust, according to 
the season, After hitching 
up the horse and buggy. the 
family dressed up in their 
best bib and tucker and 
climbed aboard for Medford. 
The trip was a long pull. 
taking about an hour and a 
half. that is. if everything 
went well. 


Chasing Runaway Horses 
Featured Early Day Trips 


Lily Reams Coleman and 
her sisters recall these trips 
with many a chuckle. 

In the winter, their 
mother carefully tucked 
them into the buggy. com- 
plete with hot bricks and 
heavy lap robes. In the 
summer they were almost in 
disguise. wearing dusters for 
the trip and arriving in Med- 
ford coughing and choking 
from the clouds of dust 
raised by the horse and 
buggy. 

Anna Towne Smith, who 


has lived in Phoenix since 
she was four years old. re- 
membered the troubles along 
the road in 1896. caused hy 
frisky horses that would shy 
ata piece of paper blown 
along the trail. sometimes 
upsetting the buggy and 
running away. Quickly 
picking themselves up, they 
would all join in chasing the 
fractious pony. repairing the 
buggy and then set off 
again. Cows, chickens, 
horses and pigs roamed at 
large in those days. and 
there was often a delay while 
the children jumped down 
from the buggy to shoo the 
animals out of the way. 

Another original Phoenix 
resident is Mrs. Lily Caldwell 
Blackwood. 90, who cele- 
brated her birthday this Oc- 
tober. She traveled in her 
hack back and forth over the 
trail from Phoenix to Jack- 
sonville and Medford. many 
times taking orders of berries 
on her trip. 

A breakdown of the 
buggy en route meant an- 
other loss of time because if 
you could not fix it yourself, 
or happened to be near one 
of the few ranches along the 
Way. one Just sat and waited 
for another traveler to come 
by and help with the repairs. 


One Blacksmith Shop 


Instead of the modern 
service stations and motor 
repair shops that dot the 
highway nowadays. Phoe- 
nix. in 1896, boasted of one 
blacksmith shop called 
Hukill’s. They did all the 
repairs on the buggies. 
mended the harness and 
shod the horses. 


Southern Pacifite Train 


Advent of the Southern 
Pacific train service was the 
next step in the progress of 
travel between Phoenix and 
Medford. When the railroad 
was completed and the first 
run made, it was a great day 
of celebration, 

The schools were closed 
for the day. and people came 
from far and near to see the 
new train. When the engi- 
neer blew the whistle for the 
first time. it caused quite a 
commotion. Men shouted, 
women screamed, children 
hid in their mothers’ skirts 
or ran for dear life away 
from the noise. and Aunt 
Maria Coleman waved her 
parasol and shouted “Praise 
the Lord.” 

Now in the worst weather 
one could ride the train to 
Medford and not have to 
fight the mud and trail dust. 
Fare on the train was 20 
cents one way. and it was 
well worth the money, espe- 
cially for the ladies. 

The men usually rode 
horseback if traveling alone 
on business and made the 
trip ina lot less time than in 
a buggy. However. the 
horses would shy and rear in 
panic whenever they came 
close to the railroad tracks 
or the locomotive. that new 
and frightening visitor to the 
Rogue River Valley. 


Hour and Half Trek Now 
10-Minute Drive 


Now in the year 1953. the 
old wagon trail of 1896 has 
been replaced by the modern 
four-lane paved highway to 
accommodate the high- 
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powdered cars that traverse 
them. A one-way traffic see- 
tion has been built around the 
town to facilitate the heavy 
flow of traffic in a safe and 
orderly manner. The people 
who suffered the hardships of 
early-day travel marvel at the 
safety zones. traffic lights and 
warning posts and accommo- 
dations of today’s highway. 

Travel time between Phoe- 
nix and Medford is 10 to 12 
minutes for drivers who ad- 
here to the safety engineers’ 
admonition--” Never exceed a 
speed which is reasonable and 
prudent for existing condi- 
tions.” 


Compiled by Dorothy Cotton 


and presented at the February 


14. 2017 Phoenix Historical 
Society meeting. 
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Phoenix: ‘Old Frontier’ Won't Be Bepidced 


The following information is 
taken from the Medford Mail 
Tribune, June 11, 1961. 


Individualism combined 
with strong community spirit 
give Phoenix much the same 
atmosphere as the city must 
have had when it was settled by 
Sam Colver in 1851. 

Colver had pioneer spirit and 
yielded to no one. And Phoenix 
residents today aren't yielding. 

The statement, “As Medford 
goes, so goes Phoenix,” is liable 
to arouse public sentiment to 
such a pitch that the stranger 
who made the remark could 
find himself being run out of 
town ona rail. “The New 
Frontier” may be making an 
entry into the city, but one 
thing is for sure--the “Old 
Frontier” will never be com- 
pletely replaced. 

Historically the city grew up 
with the gold rush and Indian 

vars of the Northwest. Settlers 
came to join Sam Colver 
shortly after he settled in the 
area. In 1851 the city was 
mapped out on Colver’s land. 

Local history relates that 
the first Republican party 
meeting in Oregon was held at 
Phoenix in the Lindley school 
house, May 1856. 

S.M. Wait built a flour mill 
in 1855. A few gold mines were 
established in pioneer years. 
The lumber and fruit industry 
came later. It was incorporated 
in 1909. 

Today, most working resi- 
dents are employed in Medford, 

Ashland or other valley areas. 
Large scale industry has yet to 
discover the community. Fore- 
casts for the immediate future 
indicate it won’t. But few peo- 
ple are complaining. 
Won’t Be Thrown Out 

Mayor Faye Carver indicates 
industry won’t be thrown out if 
it docs decide to come to town. 
ei Miss Carver was named 

mayor in November after serv- 
ing four years on the city coun- 
cil. She is unduly modest about 


the distinction she holds--that 
of being the third mayor her 
family has provided for the city. 
Elmer Coleman, her step-father, 
was mayor for 11 years, then 
came her mother, Mrs. Lillian 
Coleman. 

Miss Carver is a pleasant, 
energetic woman who is using 
her “personal diplomacy” tal- 
ents to boost the city’s progress. 
She assumed office after one of 
the city’s bitterest battles cen- 
tering around school consolida- 
tion. Although ashes of the 
battle are still smoldering and 
could rage up again, she is at- 
tempting to steer the city away 
from controversy. 

Has Everything to Offer 

“T am optimistic about the 
future. I think we have every- 
thing to offer.” Miss Carver 
says. “Phoenix is a nice place to 
live.” 

She foresees future progress 
as centering around residential 
development. Major develop- 
ment has already started with 
the Hacienda Park subdivision 
located on the southern edge of 
Phoenix. It was established by 
Edward Stevens. Main builders 
in the development have been 
Claflin Brothers and M.E. Nor- 
ton, owner and operator of a 
local lumber yard. 

“We have no big problems,” 
Miss Carver says. To date, the 
city hasn’t been plagued with 
water problems. Two new wells 
were put in last year, giving the 
city ample water for many 
years to come. 
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Another residential attraction is 
the sewer system. Five years ago 
the system was installed at an 
overall cost of $96,000. It ties in 
with the Medford system. 

Other construction has taken 
place. Largest single item was a 
$90.000 six-room addition to the 
high school last year. 

First National Bank of Oregon 
completed work on an $87.000 
bank in February of this year. 
Emmett Witham, Phoenix bank 
president, says actual value of the 
structure was close to $150,000 by 
the time equipment had been 
installed. 

A city wide beautification pro- 
gram has been started. First 
phase was planting 1,000 trees 
furnished by the Eagle Point 
Grange. Phoenix Grange mem- 
bers aided by the Garden club, 
participated in the project. This 
was more trees than any other 
small town had planted. 

Other Active Groups 

Other active groups include the 
Lions, who sponsor an annual 
cemetery clean-up, March of 
Dimes, aid needy families, provide 
glasses for needy children and 
offers a $100 scholarship fund for 
a Phoenix High school student. 

The Community club was 
originally established by most 
Phoenix civic groups to provide 
an outlet for youth. Its activities 
include sponsorship of social 
events and various education 

programs. 

The Thursday club sponsored 

the library until the county took 
it over. The club sends a girl to 


Girls State each year. It is the 
oldest club in the city. 

Local merchants have been 
active in “cleaning up the city.” 
Mike Popow. owner of the 
Phoenix hardware store, re- 
cently asphalted the parking lot 
in front of his store. as did Dr. 
Donald McGeary. local physi- 
cian, and the Phoenix Drug- 
store. 

Possible Project 

A possible project for the 
future includes creating a city 
park in the island of land be- 
tween the north-south branches 
of Hwy. 99. 

Miss Carver says making 
new areas coming into Phoenix 
pay for themselves will be im- 
portant. 

The community takes pride 
in its traffic law enforcement on 
South Pacific highway curving 
through the town. Officer John 
Atchison is the only law officer 
the city has. He works many 
more than the required eight 
hours. 

A controversial dog control 
law proposed recently could 
prove to be a knotty problem. 
Whether a one-man police force 
can adequately control traffic 
and keep dogs under control is 
questionable. 

Future Possibility 

A possibility for the future 
would be a broader tax base 
including more industry and 
business. 

Miss Carver predicts zoning will 
become a future thorn. 

The community’s Water- 
master I.J. Hanscom also su- 
pervises maintenance of sewers 
and streets. He thinks having 
automatic devices on the four 
city water pumps would bea 
great improvement and advo- 
cates an advancement plan of 
streets and sewers. 

Phoenix city officials are 
pushing for progress. But they 
are aware that with progress 
will come problems. The “New 
Frontier” is coming. But it will 
be helped by the un-yielding 
“old.” 
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Elijah Emerson Gore by Dorothy Cotton 


Elijah Emerson Gore 
was born in 1824 in Ver- 
mont. Spring of 1852, 
Emerson, as he was 
called, started across the 
plains with his wife 
[Mary] Elizabeth and 
children and his twin 
brother Ebenezer. When 
they arrived in the Rogue 
Valley, they settled in 
Jacksonville where they 
built a home and a furni- 
ture shop to make furni- 
ture for the settlers. 
Elijah and his twin Ebe- 
nezer built much of the 
furniture for the Method- 
ist church in Jacksonville. 


In December 1852 Em- 
erson and Elizabeth’s son 
Walter was born. He was 
the first white male child 
born in Jackson County. 
The Gores had a total of 
10 children. 


In 1853 Emerson re- 
ceived a Donation Land 
Claim (DLC), two miles 
north of Phoenix. He 
built a sawmill along Bear 
Creek and a home located 
where Southern Oregon 
Nursery is now on South 


Pacific Highway. The 
sawmill was a success. He 
sold lumber all over the 
valley until the flood of 
1862 that completely 
washed out the sawmill. 


The Gore family was a 
musical family. Everyone 
played instruments and 
sang. Elizabeth, his wife, 
taught music lessons for 
many years. Living near 
Bear Creek put the Gore 
family pretty close to the 
Indians along the creek. 
The following story ap- 
peared in the Medford 
Mail Tribune, June 20, 
1954, page 34. 


“At one time when the 
Indians were camping on 
the Gore farm there was 
much unrest and all the 
settlers feared open vio- 
lence. One day the Gore 
family saw a single file of 
Indians coming up the 
path to the Gore house, 
all carrying their weap- 
ons. They gathered 
around Gore, then, squat- 
ted on their heels and the 
chief made the motion of 
playing the violin. Gore 
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played for them until he 
was exhausted, but he did 
not dare stop before the 
chief gave him permis- 
sion. Finally the chief got 
up, grunted, and he and 
the Indians went peace- 
fully back to their camp.” 


Emerson Gore and his 
family were very kind to 
the Indians they met 
along Bear Creek. Indian 
uprisings happened, but, 
despite incendiary inci- 
dents in the area, the 
Gore family was not 
harmed. 


Emerson Elijah Gore. Photo in Table 
Rock Sentinel magazine, January 1984. 


This publication first appeared 
in the JCGL News. 
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The Big Top Came Down 


bearded ladies, “the strong- have been horses running 


est man in the world,” ete. 

T remember the smells of 
the straw that was set on the 
fairground grounds, and the 
very large tent pegs which 
were driven into the hard 
ground with sledgehammers 
by some very strong people. 
I think the people who 
worked in the cireus had to 
work very hard, but in the 


around with those pretty la- 
dies standing on their backs, 
doing back flips, etc. In the 
third ring there were the 


CLOWNS! They did all kinds 


of things to delight us kids, 
sometimes with trained dogs 
or seals, scooters, etc. 

But of all the wonderful 
things that happened in the 
circus, none could compare 


times it seemed like an entic- with the trapeze artist, flying 

back and forth way up high in 
the tent. Such wonderful ath- 
letes taking risks. “The Flying 
Young Man on the Flying Tra- 


ing thing to do--to run away 
and join a circus. [t was one 


Gwalior ardaiisiis way lo see the various towns 
a 3 “a a a fd 


Recollections of the at work across America. 


feats--daring young men and 
women on the flying tra- 
peze, whip-wielding lion 
tamers, human cannonballs. 
Goodbye to the scent of pea- 
nuts and popcorn, the thrill 
of three rings, the jaunty 
circus music. Send out the 
clowns. The Big Top is com- 
ing down. 

Officials of the company 
that owns the Ringling 
Bros. and Barnum & Bailey 
Circus announced it’s clo- 
sure of “The Greatest Show 
on Earth” in May for good. 
ending a 146 year run that 
dates back to a time before 
automobiles or airplanes or 
movies. 

What killed the circus? 
Increased railroad costs, 
costly court battles with 
animal rights activists that 
led to an end to elephant 
acts, and the fact that some 
people didn't want to see a 
show without elephants and 
mostly an era of Pokemon 
Go, online role playing 
games and YouTube celebri- 
ties caused the “Greatest 
Show on Earth’s” demise. 


From an article by Tamara 
Lush in The Assoctated Press. 


Circus 
by Bob Hearn 


I remember as a kid in 
Phoenix, Oregon every so 
often there was a big colorful 
post on the south face of 
Barkleys Tavern. 

(On my last trip to Phoe- 
nix a few years ago it was 
still thriving. My grandma 
would be rolling over in her 
grave. Grandpa’s store next 
door to Barkleys burned 
down years ago after he re- 
tired. And now you can get 
tattoos in Phoenix.) 

These large postings were 
very colorful and appeared 
in the advance of the ap- 
pearance of this circus in 
Medford. This added even 
more excitement to our local 
area and I remember going 
to this circus on several oc- 
casions with my grandpar- 
ents. There were sideshows 
that you could attend fora 
little more money (if you 
ever had any during the de- 
pression), but we never at- 
tended those. They seemed 
interesting though because 
there were the magicians. 


And it was employment in 
times where there wasn’t 
much work to be had. 

As we approached the 
entrance you would pass by 
the elephants, big and im- 
pressive animals, horses, and 
cages which held tigers, 
bears, etc. Then you were 
inside the huge tent with its 
three rings. You got a box 
of Cracker Jacks and there 
was always a prize inside. 
Then came the announce- 
ment by the ringmaster and 
a parade around the three 
rings with the elephants, 
horses with pretty ladies 
riding them, and the 
CLOWNS walking along 
aside and waving at you, 
hopping. skipping and doing 
somersaults--anything to get 
your childish attention. 

Suddenly, all three rings 
became alive with simulta- 
neous offerings. A cage was 
erected in the center one. 
Tigers went inside with a 
lion tamer with a whip 
which he used to control the 
animals, make them run 
around the cage, and settle 
on their assigned place. In 
another ring there might 


peze” was the song written 
about them years ago. Well, 
in other circuses around the 


world these days, where they 


don’t use animals anymore, 
there are still great trapeze 
and high aerial performers-- 
several in my own family-- 
past and present. 
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eg: Ferns by Dorothy Cotton 


William Thomas 
Ferns, his wife Amelia, 
and their children Mark, 
William, Lovell, Charles, 
Jenny, Eliza and Archie 
came to Oregon from 
Iowa by train in 1898. 
They had purchased the 
property on the East side 
of Phoenix (over 1000 
acres) from Amelia’s late 
grandfather Ebenezer 
Carver. The land was 
planted in wheat, the 
main commercial cdrop at 
the time, and Carver had 
set out a small orchard. 
To this, the Ferns added 
large plantings of corn 
and alfalfa. 


One year later, Amelia’s 
@iasbana died and left her 


Lunch at Woolworth’s 


One of the great trials for 
the 1930s kid was the 
obligatory trip downtown 
on Mom’s shopping day. 
One of the great joys, how- 
ever, was lunch at Wool- 
worth’s. The lunch counter 
that ran down one side of 
the store served a meal fit 
for a queen (and her kid). 
Imagine a complete roast 
turkey dinner--including 
dressing, gravy, fresh vege- 
table, whipped potatoes and 
a hot roll with butter--for 25 
cents. Soups were 10 cents 
as were the desserts, and, if 
you were lucky, you could 
get a jumbo banana split for 
a penny. Balloons were of- 
@:: to sundae customers; 

ach held a slip of paper 


with a price of 1-39 cents 


(age 40) with 7 children 
ages 2 to 15 years of age 
to raise and run the farm. 
The task wasn’t an easy 
one. She had to be sure 
the farm produced enough 
each year to support the 
family and pay the taxes. 
She traded wheat for 
flour. There were chick- 
ens to feed and cows to 
milk. Eight to 10 hogs 
were butchered and cured 
every year. When the 
orchard boom hit, Amelia 
planted one of the first 
commercial orchards in 
the valley. 


Life was hard. However, 
through hard work, perse- 
verance, and the help of 
her children, Amelia man- 


printed on it. 

Other goodies sold at 
Woolworth’s were Schrafft’s 
chocolates, popcorn and hot, 
roasted potato chips. 
Schrafft’s chocolates sold for 
5 cents a quarter pound, and 
for 25 cents you could get a 
full pound of those delicious 
chips whose smell permeated 
the entire store. 

The Woolworth stores 
were usually located near a 
bus line so they were most 
convenient on those weekly 
shopping trips. As there 
were no fast food chains, 
Woolworth’s lunch counters 
were one of very few down- 
town lunch options. A great 
variety of meals were of- 
fered, each pictured ona 
long line of signs high above 


aged to raise her 
family and keep 
the farm. The 
farm was later 
passed on to her 
children. The 
area is now 
known as Fern 


Valley. 


The story of widow 
Amelia Ferns (1859- 
1937) was based on 
information from 
“County Byways,” 
Table Rock Sentinel, 
Summer 1992, p. 46, 
“Interesting History 
of Fern Valley,” Med- 
ford Mail Tribune, 
January 6, 1931, and the Carver- 
Ferns Families records in the 
Phoenix Historical Society ar- 
chives. 


the back of the lunch 
counter. Breakfast specials 
could be had for a few cents, 
and a simple hot dog and 
Coke combination and tuna 
salad sandwich were similarly 
low priced. A complete meal 
could be had for less than a 
quarter. 

No small part of the Wool- 
worth’s lunch counter experi- 
ence was spinning around in 
the chair. After a few spins 
and a few admonitions from 
Mom, you could settle down 
for a treat of your choice 
(which in itself was a novel 
experience for a kid then). 
Eating what you decided on 
the spot you wanted--that 
was something! For a kid, it 
was usually, “Eat what is on 
your plate,” no questions 


Taken 1905 


Amelia Carver Ferns and her children. 


This publication first ap- 
peared in the JCGL Neus. 


asked. 

Up to the late 1960s. the 
Woolworth luneh counter 
was one of the few breakfast/ 
lunch games in town. Be- 
tween 1970 and 1995, fast- 
food restaurants proliferated, 
as did the mobility of the 
average family which was no 
longer captive to be the city’s 
downtown business district. 
This continued the demise of 
the Woolworth five-and-dime 
and its fabulous lunch 
counter. 

They are all gone now, but 
not forgotten by those of us 
who remember the one high 
spot of that downtown shop- 
ping trip with Mom. 


Article by John Dinan in The 


Touring Tribune. 
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Any historical information regarding Phoenix 
would be much appreciated by anyone 


receiving this newsletter. Please send to above 
address or editor. 


Indian Remedies 


In a little book, Indian Uses 
of Native Plants, the author, 
Edith Van Allen Murphy, 
lists home remedies. Some 
are guaranteed, and all come 
without a prescription. 
COLDS: Drink tea made 
from balsam needles and res- 
inous blisters. 

Drink tea made from wild 
rose roots. 
WARTS: Cut the wart in all 
directions and rub in the fuzz 
from the prickly pear cactus. 
Guaranteed not to return. 
TOOTHACHE: Chew Cali- 
fornia poppy leaves. (Egad, 
that’s opium, isn’t it?) 
REMOVING TOOTH: Cut 
iris root and insert into the 
tooth cavity. It will kill the 
nerve and the tooth will come 
out. 
EYEWASH: Tea made from 


the leaves of the little sage- 


brush. 

FEVER: Drink tea made by 
steeping the white portion of 
the bark of the white clema- 
tis. 

KIDNEY COMPLAINT: 
Drink tea made from leaves 
of pennyroyal. Eat roasted 
seeds of wild cucumbers. 
BLOOD POISONING: Ap- 
ply a poultice made from 
the bruised stems of Joint 
Grass or Bulrush. 

PHYSIC: Drink tea made 
from the roots of Sweet 
Anice. 

BIRTH CONTROL: Take 
one cup of tea made from 
juniper berries for three suc- 
cessive days. 

STOMACH TROUBLES: 
Drink tea made from roots 
of the Oregon Grape. 
SMALLPOX: Burn Ante- 


lope Brush or Juniper on 


top of the stove. Disinfect 
everything in the smoke. 
Drink tea made from the 
leaves and wash with it. 
SORES & SWELLING: 
Mash yellow dock root into 
a pulp and apply it to sore 
spots. 

RHEUMATISM: Burn 
your fire down to coals. 
Put on green Juniper 
boughs and have patient lie 
down on them and steam, 
drinking meanwhile the tea 
from the needles. 

ROPE BURNS: Apply the 
raw leaves and stems of the 
yellow Monkey flower. 
BOILS: Apply pine gum. 
SNAKE BITE: Mash Alum 
root and apply it to the 
snake bite in man and 
beast. 

HELPFUL HINTS FOR 
MISCELLANEOUS 


NEEDS: Take seeds of the 
wild peony, chew them and 
put pulp into the mouth of a 
horse an instant 

before the race begins. He will 
always win. 

Make a tea from Jimson 
Weed. Wash the horse with 
the tea. This will keep him 
from straying. Make a tea 
from the root of the red lark- 
spur and give it to your oppo- 
nent. He will become stupid 
in gambling. 

Desert Rue, Citrus plant, is 
used to dye basket willows 
yellow. Do not carry it on 
horseback; the horse will swell 


up. 


From The Table Rock Sentinel. 
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This year’s ANNUAL 
PICNIC & MEMBER- 
SHIP DRIVE will be 
held on Tuesday, Sep- 
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the heavy smoke invad- 
ing our valley. 
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John R. Coleman by Dorothy Cotton 


John R. Coleman and 
his brother Matthew were 
born in Ohio and came to 
Oregon as young bache- 
lors in 1853. Before set- 
tling in the Rogue Valley 
they did some mining in 
Eastern Oregon. They 
then moved to the Ster- 
ling area. After a few 
years mining in the Ster- 
ling area, they took up 
adjoining land claims to- 
taling over 400 acres in 
the area in Phoenix that 
came to be known as Cole- 
man Creek. 


John and his brother 
farmed the land and con- 
tinued mining for many 
years. When they first 
started out, they worked 
for Mr. Van Dyke digging 
potatoes. They would 
take every 10th hill they 
dug as their pay. Doing 
this, they earned enough 
potatoes to keep them 
going through the winter. 
Mining never made them 
rich, but they did do9 
fairly well. During the 
Indian uprising in 1855 
and 1856 in Jackson 
County John also fought 
the Indians. 


On April 21, 1861 John 
married Maria Allen and 
together they had five 
children. In 1863 John 
was one of several sub- 
scribers who paid for 
making a preliminary sur- 
vey for a railroad route 
connecting the Pacific 
railroad in California to 
Portland. There were sev- 
eral men who contributed. 


In 1864 John obtained 
166 acres of land along 
Coleman Creek from a 
Seminole Indian--Ocose- 
Te-Emath-La, who had 
gained the land bounty 
from his Cavalry service 
in the Florida Wars in the 
1850’s. This was one of 
the only recorded transac- 
tions in Jackson County 
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between and Indian and a 
white person at that time. 


In 1895 John had a 
paralyzing stroke from 
which he never really re- 
covered. Within the next 
few years he and Maria 
sold some of their prop- 
erty and moved into 
town, Phoenix. John died 
July 18, 1905. His wife 
Maria passed away only 
two months later on Sep- 
tember 16. 


In his obituary it 
states that “John has 
been prominently identi- 
fied with the growth and 
development of the val- 
ley.” 

This publication first appeared 
in the JCGL News. 
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Crayola Crayons 


The days are getting 
shorter and the sun is set- 
ting a bit earlier. You can 
definitely tell that sum- 
mer is winding down. 
Happy parents will salute 
the starting of the school 
year, 


It’s time to get the kids 
ready for another year of 
school and getting those 
backpacks in order with 
the staple school supplies. 
One of the essential sup- 
plies on the list by far4 is 
a park of Crayola crayons. 


In 1902. Binney & 
Smith produced the first 
crayon, a black “Staonal 
Marking Crayon.” It was 
so successful that the fol- 
lowing year the company 
decided to enter the con- 
sumer market with draw- 
ing crayons. 


Alice Binney. the wife 
of the company’s founder, 
recommended the name 
Crayola as the product 
line. Craie is French for 
“Chalk” and “ola” mean- 
ing “oleaginous” referring 
to the wax which pro- 
duced the crayons. Many 
other brand names were 
used by the company but 


MUNSELL 


RAYOLA. 


TIVE PIIMCIRAL HUES AND SYVE INTERMEDIATE HUES 
AT MIUCLE VALUE AND MIDDLE CHROALA 

PyWE PRINCIPAL HLES ANT FIVE INTERMEDIATE HSS 

a DAEut CHEOV.A WITH MIDCLE GRATANC LED 


| BINNEY & SMITH CO.NEW YORK _ 


the Crayola proved the 
most successful. 


Initial boxes of crayons 
crayons could include up 
to 30 different colors and 
were purchased in a vari- 
ety of sizes and colors. 
The box varieties could 
include from 8 to 28 in 
number, 
with names 
like Orange. 
Gold Ochre 
(now 
Maize), Red, 
Blue, Dark 
Chrome 
Green (now 
considered 
Dark Green) 
and others. 
Purple was 
originally 
used and 
was changed 
in 1914 to 
Violet. 


—_> 


Binney and Smith 
bought another line of 
crayons, “Munsell Color 
Company” and was based 
on the Munsell color sys- 
tem which included the 
idea of five principal hues: 
red. yellow, green, blue 
and purple; and five inter- 
mediate hues: yellow red. 
green yellow, 
blue-green, blue 
purple and red 
purple. 


Crayola cray- 
ons have gone 
through a pleth- 


) BINNEY & SMITH Co.s 
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ora of changes in colors 
and box sizes. Three dif- 
ferent packages were of- 
fered as boxes of 7, 12. or 
22 which included differ- 
ent varieties of the co9lors 
along with Middle Gray 
and Black. 


A box of 52 assorted 
colors 
could be 
purchased 
before 
WWII. 
Many col- 
ors were 
unavail- 
able with 
the war- 
time 
shortages. 
In 1949 
full pro- 
duction 
Was once 
again re- 
sumed 
and the 
largest assortment pur- 
chased was a box of 48 
colors. In 1958 the Cray- 
ola “64” was introduced 
with four rows of 16 beau- 
tiful colors to choose. 


One thing remains the 
same, open a box of Cray- 
ola crayons and the child 
in everyone comes 
through. The waxy smell 
of a freshly opened box of 
crayons brings back 
memories of the first days 
in school, coloring in a 
seasonal or cartoon char- 
acter coloring book, and 


creating some of the most 
colorful drawings of a life- 
time. 


So go out and buy a box 
of crayons along with a col- 
oring book and then sit 
down with a child and let 
your inner child take over. 


By Elaine Zernee. 
Thanks to The Gearbox 
Chatter. 
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Dr. Jonathon Hamp- 
ton Chitwood was born in 
Georgia on February 5, 
1821. During his child- 
hood his family moved to 
Indiana, where they lived 
until he had almost 
reached manhood, when 
they again moved and 
made a new home in 
Griggsville, Illinois. 
Jonathon received a good 
education and began the 
study of medicine, finish- 
ing his course at a medi- 
cal college in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. On May 28, 1848 
Dr. Chitwood married 


Sarah Gaskill in Ohio. 


In 1853 the Chitwoods 
and other relatives 
crossed the plains with ox 
teams via Fort Hall and 
the Dalles to Portland. 
Immediately upon land- 
ing there, he had the mis- 
fortune to lose all his pro- 
visions, but like many 
other pioneers, soon re- 
covered through coura- 
geous hard work. Until 


1871 he practice his pro- 
fession in Marion County, 
both at Silverton and at 
Salem. Then due to bad 
health, Dr. Chitwood 
moved his wife and five 
children to Rogue River 
Valley, settling in the 
northern part of this 
county. In 1872 he came 
to Ashland and in 1873 he 
and C.B. Watson opened 
the first drug store there, 
establishing the business 
that he and his son still 
conducted at the time of 
his death. 


Dr. Chitwood was one 
of the physicians who es- 
tablished the Willamette 
Medical College, and de- 
livered a course of lectures 
to the students during the 
first year of its existence. 
For many years he had 
taken an active interest in 
politics and was a familiar 
figure in his party’s coun- 
cils. At the Republican 
state convention in Port- 
land in 1880, the year the 


100 Years Ago in 1917 


Gore Arrested for Not Dimming 
Auto Headlights 


“T am innocent of the charge 
and it will have to be proven 
against me in court before I will 
pay a fine,” said W.H. Gore in 
explaining why he entered a 
plea of not guilty before Justice 
Taylor fo9llowing his arrest by 
County Prosecutor Roberts’ 
motorcycle cop on the Pacific 
highway because of ot having 
his auto lights dimmed, in com- 
pliance with the state law, as 


the cop claims. 

The motorcycle cop had just 
arrested a Portland auto dealer 
on the same charge, and the 
two were standing by the car at 
the side of the road, engaged in 
a loud word wrangle when Mr. 
Gore and his son Jay came 
driving by. The copy ordered 
Jay. who was at the wheel. to 
stop, but Mr. Gore, who was in 
the rear seat, thinking that the 
motorcycle cop and the other 
man were returning from Horn- 
brook, ordered Jay to speed up. 


heated discussions over the 
proposed third term for 
Grant were at their height, 
Dr. Chitwood was the only 
delegate who voiced his 
preference for Grant. This 
fact attracted much atten- 
tion not only in this state, 
but at Washington, DC 
and New York , as well. 

Six days before his 
death in 1887, Dr. Chit- 
wood was taken with a 
sinking spell from which 
he could not rally. He 
called attention to the fact 
that, just seven years be- 
fore, on that day his wife 
had died. 


His funeral was at- 
tended by an unusually 
large concourse of people, 
friends and neighbors. Dr. 
Chitwood was a member of 
the school district’s Board 
of Directors and the Ash- 
land State Normal 
School’s Board of Trus- 
tees. At the time of the 
funeral, as a mark of re- 
spect, the schools were 


The cop then speeded after 
them on his motorcycle and rode 
beside their car. calling upon 
them to stop. without showing 
his badge or telling them he was 
an officer. 


From Mail Tribune, Aug. 28, 
2017. 


Roberts Dismisses Case Against 
Gore 


On motion of George M. Rob- 


erts, Jackson County prosecutor, 
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closed, as was nearly every 
business house in town. 
Interment was in the Ash- 
land cemetery. 


This publication first 
appeared in the JCGL 


“AN HONEST MAN’ is inscribed or 
Dr. J. H. Chitwood’s tombstone 


the charge against William H. 
Gore. president of a Medford 
bank, of failing properly to 
“dim” the lights on his automo- 
bile while “passing” another 
automobile between Medford 
and Ashland was dismissed by 
Justice Taylor. Gore pleaded 
not guilty and fought the charge 
vigorously. 


From Mail Tribune, Sept. 1. 
2017 


———— 
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This ‘n That 


Bob Hearn, former Phoe- 
nix resident and grandson of 
Andrew Hearn who owned 
the Phoenix Mercantile Store 
and was the postmaster in 
Phoenix for many years, is 
planning a nostalgic trip to 
Phoenix around September 
13th. He hopes to connect up 
with former school friends 
and acquaintances while here 
and visit memorable sites. 

Bob has been in contact 
with the Crolys and museum 
staff concerning a best friend 
of his, Doc, who re- 
cently completed an 
11,000 mile trip in his 
1956 Thunderbird to 
all the capitals in 
Canada’s ten prov- 
inces. Dick and Mar- 
garet drove their 1957 
Thunderbird on a 


recent evening to the 


North Medford Comfort Inn to 
meet up with this interesting 


man named Doc and see his car 


who was on his way home to 
California. And what adven- 
tures he had to tell of his won- 
derful trip with other T *bird 
drivers. 


By the way, Doc has also 
toured the capitals in all 50 
states, including Hawaii and 
Alaska, in his ‘56 Thunderbird! 

The Crolys enjoyed meeting 
Doc and wished him a safe trip 
home 
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Picnic & Membership Drive 
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Judge Orange Jacobs by Dorothy Cotton 


Judge Orange Jacobs 
became a very well-known 
man in politics in the Wash- 
ington territory during the 
late 1800’s. However, he 
spent time in Jackson 
County and left his mark 
here before traveling to the 
Washington Territory. The 
Memoirs of Orange Jacobs is 
the main source for this 
story. 


Orange Jacobs was born 
in New York in 1827, He 
received his schooling as well 
as law degree in Michigan. 
In 1852 he traveled by 
wagon train to the Oregon 
Territory. He felt the west- 
ern air would be better for 
his health. For the next five 
years he traveled around 
Oregon practicing law and 
writing articles for local 
newspapers. 


In 1857 on his way to 
California, he stopped for a 
time in Gasburg (now Phoe- 
nix). While there, he was 
offered a teaching position 
at the local school. He spent 
the next year or so teaching 
school and keeping the 
books for Sam Colver. One 
of his pupils happened to be 
Miss Lucinda Davenport, 
the daughter of a local doc- 
tor. Not too long ater that 
she became his wife. 


By now Orange had de- 
cided not to continue his trip 
to California. When his 
teaching position ended, 
Orange was appointed Jus- 
tice of the Peace in that pre- 
cinct. The young couple 
then settled in Jacksonville 
where Orange continued 
practicing law and writing 
articles for the Jacksonville 
newspaper, The Oregon Sen- 
tinel. When the Civil War 
commenced, the editor of the 
newspaper was a Secession 
sympathizer. He and the 
proprietor and publisher had 
a fight in which the editor 
was seriously wounded. Or- 
ange was solicited by the 
publisher and a committee 
of leading Union men to as- 
sume charge of the editorial 
department of the paper. 
For the next three years Or- 
ange wrote all the editorials 
for the paper. While as edi- 
tor of The Oregon Sentinel, 
Orange received a telegram 
that President Lincoln had 
been assassinated. Fearing a 
riot by the citizens, he was 
asked to give an oration on 
the character and service of 
the lamented President. The 
oration was published in The 
Oregon Sentinel as well as 
other papers in the state and 
in some California papers. 
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Orange ran in Jackson 
County for the legislature, 
but was defeated. However, 
he was appointed Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Washington Territory in 
1869. Remaining in the Se- 
attle area, Orange went on 
to serve as a delegate to the 
U.S. Congress, chief justice 
of the territory’s Supreme 
Court, mayor of Seattle, and 
many other roles. He also 
received an honorary Doctor 
of Laws degree from the 
University of Washington. 
Orange Jacobs died in 1914 
and is interred in the Mount 
Pleasant Cemetery in Seat- 
tle, Washington. 


This article originally ap- 
peared in the JCCL News. 
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Iwo Jima 


“Each year Iam hired to 
go to Washington, DC, with 
the eighth grade class from 
Clinton, WI where I grew 
up. to videotape their trip. I 
greatly enjoy visiting our 
nation’s capital, and each 
year I take some special 
memories back with me. 
This fall's trip was especially 
memorable. 

“On the last night of our 
trip, we stopped at the Iwo 
Jima memorial. This memo- 
rial is the largest bronze 
statue in the world and de- 
picts one of the most famous 
photographs in history--that 
of the six brave soldiers rais- 
ing the American Flag at the 
top of a rocky hill on the 
island of Iwo Jima, Japan, 
during World WW II. 

“Over one hundred stu- 
dents and chaperones piled 
off the buses and headed 
towards the memorial. I 
noticed a solitary figure at 
the base of the statue, and as 
1 got closer he asked, ‘Where 
are you guys trom?’ 

“T told him that we were 
from Wisconsin. “Hey, [ma 
cheese head, too! Come 
gather around, cheese heads, 
and I will tell vou a story.” 

“(It was James Bradley 
who just happened to be in 
Washington, DC, to speak at 
the memorial the following 
day. He was there that 
night to say good night to 
his dad. who had passed 
away. He was just about to 
leave when he saw the buses 
pull up. I videotaped him as 
he spoke to us, and received 
his permission to share what 
he said from my videotape. 
It is one thing to tour the 
incredible monuments filled 
with history in Washington, 


DC, but it is quite another to 
get the kind of insight we 
received that night. 

“When all had gathered 
around, he reverently began 
to speak. (Here are his words 
that night.) 

‘My name is James Brad- 
ley and I'm from Antigo, 
Wisconsin. My dad is on 
that statue, and I wrote a 
book called ‘Flags of Our 
Fathers.” It is the story of 
the six boys you see behind 
me. 

‘Six boys raised the flag. 
The first guy putting the 
pole in the ground is Harlon 
Block. Harlon was an all- 
state football player. He 
enlisted in the Marine Corps 
with all the senior members 
of his football team. They 
were off to play another type 
of game. A game called 
‘War.’ But it didn’t turn out 
to be a game. Harlon, at the 
age of 21. died with his intes- 
tines in his hands. 

‘I don’t say that to gross 
you out, I say that because 
there are people who stand 
in front of this statue and 
talk about the glory of way. 
You guys need to know that 
most of the boys in Iwo 
Jima were 17, 18, and 19 
vears old - and it was so hard 
that the ones who did make 
it home never even would 
talk to their families about 
it. 

“(He pointed to the 
statue) ‘You see this next 
guy? That’s Rene Gagnon 
from New Hampshire. If 
you took Rene’s helmet off 
at the moment this photo 
was taken and looked in the 
webbing of that helmet. you 
would find a photograph of 
his girlfriend Rene. He put 


that in there for protection 
because he was seared. He 
was 18 years old. It was just 
boys who won the battle of 
Iwo Jima Boys. Not old 
men. 

‘The next guy here, the 
third guy in this tableau, 
was Sergeant Mike Strank. 
Mike is my hero. He was the 
hero of all these guys. They 
called him the ‘old man’ be- 
cause he was so old. He was 
already 24+. When Mike 
would motivate his boys in 
training camp, he didn’t say. 
‘Let’s go kill some Japanese’ 
or “Let’s die for our country.” 
He knew he was talking to 
little boys. Instead he would 
say, ‘You do what I say, and 
I'll get you home to your 
mothers.’ 

‘The last guy on this side 
of the statue is Ira Hayes, a 
Pima Indian from Arizona. 
Ira Hayes was one of them 
who lived to walk off Iwo 
Jima. He went into the 
White House with my dad. 
President Truman told him, 
“You're a hero.” He told 
reporters, ‘How can I feel 
like a hero when 250 of my 
buddies hit the island with 
me and only 27 of us walked 
off alive?’ 

‘So you take your class at 
school, 250 of you spending 
a year together having fun, 
doing everything together. 
Then all 250 of you hit the 
beach, but only 27 of your 
classmates walk off alive. 

‘That was Ira Hayes. He 
had images of horror in his 
mind. Ira Hayes carried the 
pain home with him and 
eventually died dead drunk, 
face down, drowned ina 
very shallow puddle, at the 
age of 32 (ten years after this 
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picture was taken.) 

‘The next guy, going 
around the statue, is Franklin 
Sousley from Hilltop, Ken- 
tucky. A fun-lovin’ hillbilly 
boy. His best friend, who is 
now 70, told me, ‘Yeah, you 
know we took two cows up on 
the porch of the Hilltop Gen- 
eral Store. Then we strung 
wire across the stairs so the 
cows couldn’t get down. 
Then we fed them Epsom 
salts. Those cows crapped all 
night.” Yes, he was a fun- 
lovin’ hillbilly boy. Franklin 
died on Iwo Jima at the age 
of 19. When the telegram 
came to tell his mother that 
he was dead, it went to the 
Hilltop General Store. A 
barefoot boy ran that tele- 
gram up to his mother’s 
farm. The neighbor could 
hear her scream all night and 
into the morning. Those 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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@ lwo Jima, continued from Page 2 


neighbors lived a quarter of 
a mile away. 

‘The next guy, as we con- 
tinue to go around the 
statue, is my dad, John 
Bradley, from Antigo, Wis- 
consin, where I was raised. 
My dad lived until 1994, but 
he would never give inter- 
views. When Walter 
Cronkite’s producers or the 
New York Times would call, 
we were trained as little kids 
to say ‘No, I’m sorry, sir, 
my dad’s not here. He is in 
Canada fishing. No, there is 
no phone there, sir. No, we 
don’t know when he is com- 
ing back.” My dad never 
fished or even went to Can- 
ada. Usually, he was sitting 
there right at the table eat- 
ing his Campbell’s soup. 
But we had to tell the press 
that he was out fishing. He 
didn’t want to talk to the 
press. 

“You see, like Ira Hayes, 
my dad didn’t see himself as 
a hero. Everyone thinks 
these guys are heroes, ‘cause 
they are in a photo and ona 
monument. My dad knew 
better. He was a medic. 


John Bradley from Wiscon- 
sin was a combat caregiver. 
On Iwo Jima he probably 
held over 200 boys as they 
died. And when boys died 
on Iwo Jima, they writhed 
and screamed, without any 
medication or help with the 
pain. 

‘When I was a little boy, 
my third grade teacher told 
me that my dad was a hero. 
When I went home and told 
my dad that, he looked at 
me and said, ‘I want you 


always to remember that the 


heroes of Iwo Jima are the 


guys who did not come back. 


Did NOT come back.’ 


‘So that’s the story about 


six nice young boys. Three 


died on Iwo Jima, and three 


came back as national he- 
roes. Overall, 7,000 boys 
died on Iwo Jima in the 


worst battle in the history of 
the Marine Corps. My voice 


is giving out, so I will end 
here. Thank you for your 
time.’ 

“Suddenly, the monu- 
ment wasn’t just a big old 
piece of metal with a flag 
sticking out of the top. It 


came to life before our eyes 
with the heartfelt words of a 
son who did indeed have a 
father who was a hero. 
Maybe not a hero for the rea- 
sons most people would be- 
lieve, but a hero nonetheless. 
“One thing I learned while 


on tour with my 8th grade 
students in DC that is not 
mentioned here is: if you look 
at the statue very closely and 
count the number of ‘hands’ 
raising the flag, there are 13. 
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When the man who made the 
statue was asked why there 
were 13, he simply said the 
13th hand was the hand of 
God.” 


(And this is just one exam- 
ple why you stand for the 
Flag and National Anthem!!) 


As received via the Internet. 
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Raising the Flag on Iwo Jima by Joe Rosenthal/the Associated Press 


The Day After Christmas 


Twas the day after Christmas, 
and all through the house. 
Every creature was hurting-- 
even the mouse. 

The toys were all broken, 
their batteries dead, Santa 
passed out, with some ice on his 
head. 

Wrappings and ribbons just 
covered the floor, while upstairs 
the family continued to snore. 

And I in my t-shirt, new Ree- 
boks and jeans, went into the 
kitchen and started to clean. 

When out on the lawn there 


arose such a clatter, I sprung 
from the sink to see what was 
the matter. 

Away to the window I flew 
like a flash, tore open the cur- 


tains, and threw back the sash. 


When what to my wondering 
eyes should appear, but a little 
white truck, with an oversize 
muror. 

The driver was smiling, so 
lively and grand; the patch on 
his jacket said “U.S. POST- 
MAN.” 

With a handful of bills, he 


grinned like a fox, then quickly 
he stuffed them into our mail- 
box. 

Bill after bill, after bill, they 
still come. Whistling and shout- 
ing he called them by name: 

“Now Costco, now Freddy’s, 
now Penny’s and Sears. Here 
Marshall’s.and Target's and 
Macy’s--all here!! 

To the tip of your limit, every 
store, every mall, now 
chargeaway-chargeaway- 
chargeaway all!! 


He whooped and he whistled as 


he finished his work. He filled 
up the box, and then turned 
with a jerk. 

He sprung to his truck and he 
drove down the road, driving 
much faster with just half a load. 

Then IJ heard him exclaim with 
great holiday cheer, enjoy what 
you got...you'll be paying all 
year. 


Phoenix Historical Society & Museum 


607 N. Church Street 
P. O. Box 1466 
Phoenix, Oregon 97535 


Telephone (541) 512-0614 


Open Monday thru Friday 
1 p.m. to4 p.m. 


Any historical information regarding Phoenix 
would be much appreciated by anyone 
receiving this newsletter. Please send to above 


address or editor. 
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‘You can be a member of Phoenix 

' Historical Society for just $10.00 a 
year per person. Join now and help 
| preserve the history of Phoenix and 
the surrounding area. 

| Regular PHS meetings are held on 

; the second Tuesday of each month at 
‘ 7:00 p.m. at the Phoenix Museum. 
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This ‘n That 


Thanksgiving is a day that 
is celebrated mainly in the 
heart... 

It is a time when families 
seem closer and friendships 
dearer... 

A time when troubles are 
forgotten and blessings are 
remembered. 

Thanksgiving is that time 
of year when we gratefully 
say, 

“This is a wonderful world 
we live in, after all.” 
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Thirty-five members and 
friends attended the Annual 
Picnic and Membership Drive 
held in September. Due to 
the smoke filling our valley at 
the time, everyone crowded 
into the Phoenix Museum for 
the picnic. Broasted chicken 


and lots of good food were en- 


joyedandagoodtimehadby ; 


all. 
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The October program at the 
museum was a very interesting 
presentation given by Dan Wil- 
kinson. He talked about sev- 
eral of the train cars he owns 
and others belonging to the 
Railroad Society. Some are 
located at the Medford Rail- 
road Park and can be visited, 
while others are not currently 
ondisplay. He talked about 
the railroad in general and how, 
where, and when these cars 
were used. Specifically, he 
talked about his caboose, an- 
other at the park, his dining car 
and the Medco #8 locomotive., 


Thanks to Dorothy Cotton’s 
October minutes for this info. 


December 12, 2017 
6:00 pm/Museum 


Pizza & Drinks Provided 


